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Views on 


LERT city administrators, aware 
A that approximately two-thirds of 
their operating budgets goes into 
pay envelopes, are giving greater attention 
to increasing the competence of their per- 
sonnel. They frequently inherit a staff not 
too well trained in their individual jobs. 
Even if they are successful in getting highly 
competent employees, no one stays trained. 
Realizing that training is a continuous job in 
any responsive government, the Institute for 
Training in Municipal Administration was 
organized by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association in 1935. Its program is 
steadily expanding in response to the de- 
mands of persons in important city adminis- 
trative posts and those in subordinate jobs 
aspiring to higher posts (p. 146). 

Recent city budgets show an improv- 
ment in content and method of presentation. 
Good features include: presenting a capital 
budget at the same time as the annual budg- 
et, more emphasis on trends and summary 
statements, brief explanations of increases or 
decreases, and the inclusion of work pro- 
gram data (p. 156). . . . The chief adminis- 
trator has the responsibility of seeing that 
certain Common services are properly or- 
ganized so that operating departments can 
render more effective service to the public 
(p. 150). 

New techniques of interest to administra- 
tors include: reducing the average annual 
sick leave taken by employees from nine days 
to three days in San Diego (p. 155), distribu- 
tion by the Berkeley police department of 
warning bulletins on criminals (p. 157), 


the News 


transfer of the assessment of property for 
taxation from the city to the county in 
Phoenix (p. 161), installation of a central 
payroll system in Norfolk (p. 162), the use 
by fire chiefs of lightweight utility cars in- 
stead of expensive passenger cars (p. 163), 
and the management training conferences 
for department heads in San Jose, Califor- 
nia (p. 163). 

More than one-third of the cities whose 
fire defenses were regraded by the under- 
writers in 1949 were placed in a better fire 
insurance class (p. 157). . . . It’s news when 
citizens adopt a local sales tax by a five-to- 
one vote as in Jackson, Mississippi (p. 159). 
... Anew way of financing off-street park- 
ing lots is for the city to give the property 
owner a percentage of the revenue from the 
parking meters installed in the lots, as in 
Coral Gables, Florida (p. 159). 

It is a good idea to permit citizens to dis- 
pose of fines for minor parking violations by 
mail. The old theory that a required trip to 
the police station is just punishment for a 
minor traffic offense has been discredited 
(p. 160). But for major traffic violations 
short prison sentences instead of fines may 
be a good way to reduce traffic deaths; a 
get-tough policy is justified... . Berkeley 
and Wichita have recently published ex- 
cellent purchasing guides (p. 160)... . Mil- 
waukee is including in its bid requests a 
statement designed to protect the city in a 
falling price market (p. 163)... . The city 
managers of Saginaw and Phoenix have used 
good methods of obtaining administrative 
assistants and interns (pp. 154 and 161). 
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Municipal Management Training —An Appraisal 
By JOHN C. BOLLENS* 


Department of Political Science, University of California at Los Angeles 


A summary and evaluation after 15 years of the unique program of ICMA’s Institute 


for Training in Municipal Administration. 


AINING in municipal administra- 
tion has been a major concern of the 
International City Managers’ Associa- 

tion during most of its 36 years of existence. 
This organization of city managers and others 
interested in municipal management early 
concluded that the newness of the city man- 
ager profession and the divergent work ex- 
perience and formal education of its mem- 
bers was causing a great need for training. It 
also recognized that people who are in a de- 
veloping profession which is constantly seek- 
ing better ways of handling public affairs do 
not stay trained. A knowledge and under- 
standing of improved procedures and new 
developments had to be brought to them in 
the form of organized on-the-job training be- 
cause of the nature of managerial work. In- 
terest was further stimulated through the 
benefits resulting from well-developed in- 
service training of junior and senior execu- 
tives by industrial and commercial com- 
panies. 

For many years the widespread need out- 
ran the means. It was not until 1934 that a 
comprehensive program became financially 
possible. In this year a grant from the Spel- 
man Fund enabled the International City 
Managers’ Association to establish as an in- 
tegral part of its operations the Institute for 
Training in Municipal Administration. The 
approach, but not the idea itself, was new. 
The training program idea had originated 


* Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Bollens, who is well ac- 
quainted with the work of the Institute for Training 
in Municipal Administration, was formerly with the 
Bureau of Public Administration and Department 
of Political Science at the University of California in 
Berkeley. 


in 1921 with the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration at New York City. The program, 
which was transferred five years later to the 
Syracuse University School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, was acquired by the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association in 
1932. 

No general texts were used in any of the 
courses when they were administered in the 
early years by either the Institute of Public 
Administration or Syracuse University. In- 
stead, required readings consisted of re- 
prints of articles and reports, problems de- 
signed particularly for the purpose, and as- 
signments in standard references. This pro- 
cedure was unsatisfactory because of the 
awkwardness of handling so much material, 
frequent inaccessibility of references, and 
unavailability of essential readings. 

The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation soon after assuming administration 
of the courses decided that it was necessary 
to develop special reading matter. This was 
undertaken in 1934 when the Institute for 
Training in Municipal Administration was 
created. An inadequate initial experience of 
preparing supplements to available texts 
coupled with the almost complete lack of 
satisfactory material in the more specialized 
fields of municipal administration led to a 
crystallization of the policy of specially pre- 
pared texts by 1938. Since then the Institute 
has issued its own reading materials in a 
single manual for each course. 

The Institute program is specifically pre- 
pared for personnel in important local ad- 
ministrative positions and managerial aides 
who aspire to higher posts. [ts courses are 
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designed to keep top administrators trained 
and to train persons preparing for such posi- 
tions which call for planning, directing, and 
coordinating the work of others. Through 
applying to local situations the tested proce- 
dures contained in the manuals, the course 
enrollees become better equipped to handle 
their current positions as well as to assume 
more responsible jobs. The significant over- 
all result is a raising of the standard of per- 
formance in the local governments employ- 
ing these enrollees. 

The eight courses which have constituted 
the training program in recent years are 
based on manuals relating to general man- 
agement and the administration of finance, 
fire, personnel, planning, police, public 
works, and recreation activities. Although 
final control of the training courses rests with 
the joint staff of the Institute and the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, their 
scope and content, preparation, validation, 
and revision is the combined product of the 
Institute staff, well-known authorities and 
consultants in various fields of municipal ad- 
ministration, and city officials. Integration 
of presentation and final editing are the ex- 
clusive responsibilities of the Institute. A 
broad range of experience and training valu- 
able to operating officials is thus contained 
in the training manuals. 

The growing acceptance of the training 
program is reflected in the annual sales of 
texts. Beginning with a total of 25 in 1935, 
the publication year of the first three books 
in the series, they averaged about 200 an- 
nually over the next five years. During these 
first six years of the program through 1940, 
the purchase of training manuals was re- 
stricted to persons in public service who had 
enrolled in an Institute course. In March, 
1941, the executive board of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association revised 
its original policy and authorized the sale of 
texts apart from enrollment. Immediately 
the response broadened. The annual sales 
totaled more than 800 in 1941, crossed the 
1,000 mark the following year, exceeded 
2,000 in 1946, passed 3,000 the next year, 
and reached 4,360 in 1949. The 15-year 
total from 1935 to 1950 of all texts sold ex- 
ceeded 26,000 copies. 


The manuals have two major current 
uses. The first, which was the original pur- 
pose contemplated for the texts when they 
were released in 1935, is as assigned reading 
in the eight in-service training courses con- 
ducted for local governmental personnel by 
the Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration. The Institute courses are open 
to persons in local administrative positions 
as city and county managers, department 
heads, and management aides on either an 
individual enrollment or group discussion 
method basis. 

The individual texts for the eight courses 
are arranged so that each chapter contains 
the reading matter for a single Jesson. Lesson 
sheets containing outlines of each chapter, 
reading assignments, and a series of care- 
fully written questions are sent to the en- 
rollee along with the text. He sends in a les- 
son paper covering these questions as the 
reading assignment for each lesson is com- 
pleted. Much attention is given by the Insti- 
tute to constructing three general types of 
questions: (1) those appraising ability to 
recognize administrative problems and to 
see the interrelationship of administrative 
processes; (2) others testing ability to apply 
assigned reading to a hypothetical situation; 
and (3) still others determining ability to 
apply the principles and suggestions of the 
assignments to the particular local govern- 
ment for which the enrollee is working. 

The third type of question—fitting ideas 
to the local administrative situation—is par- 
ticularly emphasized because the primary 
purpose of the Institute is to improve the 
competence of local officials to administer 
public affairs. It is on answers to these ques- 
tions that the instructor in the course has the 
greatest service opportunity to give mean- 
ingful advice about local situations. Further- 
more, specific warnings can be issued against 
wholesale adoption of procedural examples 
outlined in the text and illustrations can be 
given to show the necessity of making refine- 
ments to fit the individual circumstances of 
a local area. 

After answering the several questions con- 
tained in a single assignment, the enrollee 
sends them to the Institute where they are 
recorded and transmitted to the instructor. 
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This person, who is carefully selected by the 
Institute, makes marginal comments when- 
ever appropriate and prepares a covering 
letter stressing the particular weaknesses or 
strong points, any further material which 
might have been included, and reactions to 
the enrollee’s application of the principles to 
the local situation. These letters, which con- 
stitute a valuable means of personal contact, 
are one of the outstanding features of the 
Institute’s instructional system. This indi- 
vidual consultation technique has been 
widely approved by persons who have taken 
the courses. 

The caliber of the instructors is important 
in any type of teaching, but particularly in 
the Institute training program. An excellent 
instructional staff is a basic necessity in this 
in-service program where the enrollees are 
responsible municipal officials, many of 
whom are key administrators possessing con- 
siderable experience and prestige. The In- 
stitute has, therefore, been careful in the se- 
lection of its instructors to make certain that 
they are chosen from among the outstanding 
administrators in their particular fields. 

The instructors are all recognized leaders 
in their respective fields and have had years 
of varied experience. For example, the man- 
agement papers are reviewed by three man- 
agers with long distinguished service records 
in several cities, the fire administration 
course is instructed by three fire chiefs and 
a training officer, the police administration 
work is handled by three police chiefs and a 
training officer, and the public works assign- 
ments are analyzed by a city engineer, an 
assistant chief city engineer, and a public 
works director. In many instances the in- 
structors are graduates of the courses in 
which they are now serving. All papers 
which have been examined by them are 
again channeled through the Institute office 
where the quality of the work is recorded 
before the lessons are returned to the en- 
rollee. 

The enrollee is permitted to work at his 
own rate of speed within the maximum time 
limit of one year to which exceptions are 
made only in special cases. There are 13 to 
15 lesson assignments in the courses. If the 
lesson papers have been of a satisfactory 
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standard, no further evidence of competence 
is needed. If the quality of the individual's 
work has been inferior a special final exami- 
nation is required. It has been necessary to 
enforce this latter requirement in only iso- 
lated instances. Upon successful completion 
of all lesson assignments or the special exam- 
ination, a certificate is granted by the Insti- 
tute. In several cities a recognition ceremony 
has been held in connection with its issu- 
ance. 

There have been nearly 3,000 individual 
enrollments in the training program since 
its inception in 1935. Approximately one 
thousand of them went through the Armed 
Forces Institute to city officials on war 
leave, mainly in 1945 and 1946. City offi- 
cials taking courses while on-the-job ac- 
count for most of the others. The three 
states which lead in individual enrollments 
by city officials are California, Michigan, 
and Texas. 

Five hundred and thirty, or 36 per cent, 
of the city officials enrolled had successfully 
completed courses by June 1, 1950. The per- 
centage of certificate holders eventually will 
be higher because of the 262 current en- 
rollees, which is more than double the quan- 
tity of ten years ago. The current rate of 
lessor.s received, reviewed, and returned is 
nearly 200 monthly. This figure is significant 
because it represents not merely an exchange 
of correspondence, but also the number of 
times enrolled public officials have had the 
opportunity to present to the Institute’s 
expert teaching staff one or more of the 
puzzling administrative problems facing 
them. Individual enrollment figures do not, 
however, give a complete picture of the im- 
pact of the training program in cities. 

In a growing number of cases, one enroll- 
ment when initiated under the group con- 
ference method may represent the training 
of 10 to 40 participating city officials. Group 
training discussions which were started on 
an experimental basis in 1942 at St. Joseph, 
Michigan, have had a rapid growth recent- 
ly. Approximately 1,500 persons have par- 
ticipated in this form of training and groups 
are currently active in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia; Dayton, Ohio; Dover, New Hamp- 
shire; Hartford, Connecticut; Kalamazoo, 
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Michigan; Kansas City, Missouri; Madison, 
Wisconsin; Wichita, Kansas; and Winnetka, 
Illinois. The usual arrangement is to have 
one member take out an enrollment with the 
Institute and act as a group secretary, sub- 
mitting one set of lesson papers based upon 
the conclusions of the entire group. When 
the comments of the Institute instructor are 
returned, the secretary presents them to the 
members just prior to the discussion of the 
next assignment. 

Training in groups offers the advantages 
of an exchange of ideas and experiences 
among active officials, a more flexible study 
program that can stress local problems, and 
a common understanding of administrative 
procedures that contribute materially to the 
internal coordination of a department or 
agency. Although most conference training 
projects are confined to the personnel of a 
single city, a number of them have been or- 
ganized by officials from several neighboring 
municipalities. Furthermore, enrollment in 
the Institute by the secretary of the group 
brings to all participants the views of an 
expert instructor, stimulates more conclu- 
sive thinking by requiring the answers to be 
written, gives better direction to the discus- 
sions, and aids adherence to a scheduled 
study program. 

Certificates are granted to members of 
conference training projects upon the com- 
pletion of the assignments by the group and 
the passing of a final examination by each 
individual. Since the Institute is a non- 
profit organization desiring to extend its 
services to as many city administrative 
people as possible, it encourages the estab- 
lishment of in-service discussion groups. As 
aids to their creation and success, the Insti- 
tute had issued three pamphlets, (1) M@an- 
agement Training: Your Responsibility, (2) Con- 
ference Method Training in Management, and 
(3) The Conference Leader’s Fob in Management 
Training, which are available on request. 

The second major use of the manuals has 
developed since 1941 when the executive 
board of the International City Managers’ 
Association decided to permit the sale of 
texts separate from course enrollments. In 
the subsequent nine years there has been a 
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rapidly increasing demand for these book as 
texts in colleges and universities and as ref- 
erence sources in general libraries and for 
individuals, including many city officials. 
Excluding texts sold in connection with en- 
rollments, the sales since 1945 total more 
than 18,000 with about one-half going to 
colleges and universities. This phase of the 
Institute program, which in many _ in- 
stances represents pre-entry training, has 
quickly and firmly established its impor- 
tance. 

Although exact measurement of the ef- 
fectiveness of the Institute training program 
is not possible, there are several points of 
evidence which indicate that it is succeed- 
ing. They are the unanimous approval by 
enrollees of the course form and content, re- 
ports of improved administrative practices, 
frequent re-enrollments in additional Insti- 
tute courses, other enrollments paid by the 
city after an experimental one by an indi- 
vidual employee, and credit for promotions 
given by individuals to the Institute. Such 
developments indicate that the purposes of 
the Institute training program are being 
realized. 

Not only are the objectives being accom- 
plished, but also progress is being made to- 
ward extensive use of the texts and courses. 
More than 400 manuals are now being sent 
out every month into city hall offices, educa- 
tional classrooms, and libraries. The re- 
sponse by colleges and universities has been 
most encouraging, but the steady develop- 
ment of individual and group in-service 
training courses could be considerably ac- 
celerated. Although the total number of in- 
dividual enrollments by city personnel is 
approaching 1,500, this is equivalent to less 
than three-fourths of an enrollment for each 
of the more than 2,000 cities in the United 
States above 5,000 population. The goal is 
to attain an average of at least one enroll- 
ment per city every year. The program of 
the Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration has passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage, and its use is a challenge being 
met by more and more leading municipal 
administrators. 








Management of Common Services 


A summary of good practices in providing certain specialized 
services to all municipal departments. 


HE chief administrators in many cities 

are giving more attention to the man- 

agement of common services that are 
essential in the administration of all munici- 
pal activities. These common services include 
building management, telephone service, 
mail and messenger service, printing and 
duplicating, and automotive equipment 
maintenance and repair. All city depart- 
ments use these common services in their 
day-to-day operations, and it is the admin- 
istrator’s job to see that such services are 
provided in an economical manner. 

The chief administrator must decide how 
the services should be organized and should 
issue regulations for the guidance of all de- 
partments. It is desirable that as many as 
possible of these services be centralized in a 
regular department or in a special agency. 
In a small city the city clerk’s office may be 
responsible for building management, mes- 
senger service, and central duplicating. In 
other cities the public works department, for 
example, may be responsible for the main- 
tenance of buildings, and the purchasing 
agent may provide printing and duplicating 
service for all departments. In a large city a 
department of administrative management 
may be set up to provide common services. 
Whatever the organization, it should be 
carefully planned and defined as to scope so 
that the administration of the common serv- 
ices will not require the detailed supervision 
of the chief administrator, and the depart- 
ment heads will be freed from a mass of 
time-consuming detail. 

Office Services. The common office services 
that might be centralized include mailing, 
messenger, machine tabulating, filing, office 
supplies and telephone service. Oakland, 
California, for example, installed a central 


mailing system in the city hall after a survey 
showed that 21 departments and offices 
processed a total of about 1,500 pieces of 
outgoing mail each day. A postage meter 
machine, operated by the city hall messen- 
ger, now seals, stamps, and records the post- 
age used by all offices, and the average daily 
volume of mail is now processed in ten min- 
utes. The new system saves about 160 man 
hours per month in clerical work. Regular 
and frequent mail collections in city hall 
offices meet departmental requirements for 
getting out important letters. 

In another large city a citywide messenger 
service under a central administrative serv- 
ice bureau was recommended after a study 
showed that messengers from several depart- 
ments made daily calls at the same branch 
city halls. Small cities too can use central 
mail and messenger service advantageously 
even if this “service” consists only of the 
part-time duties of one employee. 

Other common services, especially in the 
medium-sized and larger cities, also can be 
centralized. The high cost of such equip- 
ment as addressing machines, punched card 
and tabulating machines, and photographic 
equipment does not justify placing them in 
individual departments unless full-time use 
can be made of them. Some files may be 
centralized but should be limited to those 
which are used by all or most departments. 
Central files of this kind should not be con- 
fused with records of historic and legal im- 
portance. The problem there is one of pres- 
servation and storage (sometimes by micro- 
filming) for occasional reference and to 
meet legal requirements. 

Accounting and _ statistical tabulating 
services often can be used advantageously by 
all but the smallest cities. Uses in larger 
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cities include departmental cost accounting, 
central payroll preparation, personnel and 
police department statistics, issuance of li- 
censes and permits, and tax collections. 
Other cities, through commercial service 
bureaus, can use machine processes for ac- 
counting, payroll, and tax collection work. 
Larger installations usually are centralized 
unless individual departments can use 
equipment full-time. In one large city it was 
found that individual departments were us- 
ing machines only about 60 per cent of the 
time, and that some machines were operat- 
ed overtime while others were idle. A survey 
showed that a saving could be effected by 
centralizing most of the tabulating ma- 
chines except key punch and verifying ma- 
chines and a few sorters. 

Building Management. Among the more an- 
noying problems confronting municipal ad- 
ministrators are the assigning of office space 
and the managing of city-owned buildings. 
The chief administrator should not have to 
spend much time on this work, but there 
should be one department head or other em- 
ployee responsible for assigning space in ac- 
cordance with need and availability, super- 
vising the cleaning and maintenance of of- 
fices, managing building services, and plan- 
ning and supervising major maintenance 
and repair, whether done by city depart- 
ments or by outside private contract. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, the public 
works department, subject to approval by 
the city manager, assigns office space to vari- 
ous departments in the city hall and makes 
necessary alterations and repairs. The de- 
partment of research and budget has scale 
floor plans of all offices and can assist de- 
partments in planning space arrangements 
and the location of office furniture and 
equipment. 

In Pontiac, Michigan, because of lack of 
office space, city departments are scattered 
throughout the city with some space rented. 
The city engineer is responsible for main- 
tenance and custodial services in all city- 
owned buildings. Central switchboard tele- 
phone service is supervised by the city elec- 
trical superintendent who also checks utility 
power and gas bills, long distance telephone 
calls, and other details of utility service. 


Printing and Duplicating. Even small cities 
use a Jarge variety of forms and issue reports, 
instructions, and other materials which 
must be printed or duplicated. In some 
cities this work has been centralized in one 
agency. In general, centralized operation of 
printing and duplicating has saved time and 
money over the alternative methods of hav- 
ing individual departments do this work or 
having it done outside in commercial print- 
shops. Actually few except the very largest 
cities can use letter-press printing advan- 
tageously because of the extremely high cost 
involved in purchase of typesetting ma- 
chines, presses, and other printing equip- 
ment. Low-cost methods of reproducing re- 
ports, leaflets, records, and forms are avail- 
able, however, through several duplicating 
methods. Careful planning will show what 
equipment can pay its own way, and the 
more expensive and complicated jobs can 
then be done by outside private contract. 

Winnetka, Illinois (12,430), is an ex- 
ample of a small city that has a central du- 
plicating service. The service is operated by 
employees in the finance department, and 
the equipment includes one mimeograph, 
one addressing machine, one postage meter 
machine, and one graphotype, representing 
a total investment of about $3,500. This du- 
plicating service also handles the mail. Many 
other cities have central print shops in the 
finance department, generally under the su- 
pervision of the purchasing agent. In the 
larger cities this work might be handled by 
a department of administrative manage- 
ment which also would be responsible for 
other common services. 

A central duplicating system offers a 
number of advantages including lower costs 
of reproduction with almost printlike quality 
of work and the possibility of better control 
of records, forms, and other materials. A 
duplicating service can handle rush jobs (a 
service that commercial printers cannot 
guarantee), and it saves the trouble of solic- 
iting bids on small and routine jobs. The 
central duplicating services of several cities 
are described in the June, 1949, issue of 
Pusiic MANAGEMENT, pages 171-74. 

Transportation and Equipment. A central 
municipal garage has advantages even in the 
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smallest cities where work is limited to rou- 
tine maintenance and minor repairs. A cen- 
tral garage may have complete control of all 
or some equipment or may simply provide 
repair and maintenance for automobiles re- 
maining under departmental control. The 
services of storage, record keeping, and rou- 
tine maintenance can always be handled to 
advantage by a central garage. Other garage 
services can be added if the motor vehicle 
fleet is large enough to warrant full-time 
mechanics, automotive electricians, paint- 
ers, car washers, and other workers. 

In Superior, Wisconsin (35,136), the cen- 
tral garage is directly under the city man- 
ager and maintains and repairs all city- 
owned equipment except fire apparatus. 
The garage is financed by rental charges es- 
tablished for each piece of equipment. The 
San Diego, California, central garage pro- 
vides elaborate services including central 
hauling of materials and equipment, weld- 
ing service, central messenger service, gener- 
al machine shop services, and maintenance, 
overhaul, and rebuilding of passenger cars 
and trucks, graders, tractors, rollers, street 
sweepers, boat engines, and other motor 
equipment. 

Complete central management of city 
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auto equipment would include a car pool to 
provide transportation for city employees 
who do not need vehicles ona full-time 
basis. Car pools represent a compromise be- 
tween providing individual cars for em- 
ployees who seldom use them and requiring 
employees to furnish their own cars or to use 
public transportation. A car pool is general- 
ly advantageous when there is a large num- 
ber of employees in one location, many of 
whom use cars occasionally. A detailed dis- 
cussion of central municipal garages in sev- 
eral cities is contained in the October, 1949, 
issue of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, pages 269-72. 

Conclusion. It is easy for the chief adminis- 
trator of a city to overlook the common serv- 
ices that have been described. Some degree 
of central supervision over individual de- 
partments is essential for avoiding duplica- 
tion of effort and higher costs. The centrali- 
zation of common services gives all manage- 
ment officials more time for planning and 
directing municipal operations. Other ad- 
vantages of such centralization include bet- 
ter handling of peak loads of work, lower 
unit costs, higher output, specialized super- 
vision, expert advice for city employees, and 
general convenience for all city depart- 
ments. 


Municipal Public Relations 





More Reports 


Five cities issued general annual reports 
during the past month, making a total of 71 
cities that have published such reports this 
year. The five cities are: East Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Golden, Colorado; Jamestown, 
New York; Norfolk, Virginia; and Taunton, 
Massachusetis. The 36-page East Hartford 
report covers all municipal activities includ- 
ing housing, courts, and schools. The Golden 
report is a good example of what can be done 
in eight pages. The Jamestown report is 
chiefly statistical in nature and contains only 
one picture and one chart, while the Taun- 
ton reports contains many photographs. 


The 24-page Norfolk report consists al- 
most entirely of photographs and drawings. 
Nearly one-half of the 30,U00 copies that 
were printed were sent by mail to utility cus- 
tomers selected at random, 4,500 copies 
went to students of three high schools, 1,800 
to city employees, 1,600 to the mailing list 
of the Association of Commerce, and slightly 
more than 2,000 copies were mailed to city 
managers, mayors, universities, and selected 
newspapers outside the city. When the re- 
port was being distributed an advertisement 
in a local newspaper contained a coupon 
which could be clipped and mailed to the 
city hall asking for a copy of the report. 
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Departmental reports received include 
financial reports issued by Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Lachine and Westmont, Quebec; 
Chicago, Illinois; and Topeka, Kansas; re- 
ports from the civil service department in 
New Orleans, the health department in 
Spokane, Washington, the purchasing de- 
partment in Milwaukee, the law depart- 
ment in Chicago, and the auditor’s report 
of Salt Lake City. 


Informing the Public 


In Bartlesville, Oklahoma, the city man- 
ager recently invited all the civic clubs to 
name a delegate and an alternate from their 
civic improvement committees to attend the 
meetings of the city commission. The mana- 
ger telephones each delegate just prior to a 
meeting of the commission with the result 
that about half of the delegates attend. 
Santa Monica, California, has recently pub- 
lished a four-color map of the city showing 
the location of the major improvements that 
have been made during the three years 
since the council-manager plan was adopt- 
ed. Below the map appears a keyed explana- 
tion of each major project—extent of the 
improvements, cost, and source of funds. In 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, a local bank is spon- 
soring a series of 15-minute radio talks by 
the city manager who reports on his activi- 
ties during the preceding week. 


Special Leaflets 


Winnetka, Illinois, recently mailed with 
tax bills a four-page folder, entitled Your 
1949 Tax Dollar—What Does It Buy, which 
points out that the village government re- 
ceives only 16.6 cents of the local tax dollar. 
Trends in tax levies and the cost of village 
services are shown in tables and charts. 

Big Stone Gap, Virginia, has issued a 
quarterly progress report of 14 pages. Pre- 
pared by the town manager it is distributed 


to the public over the names of the council 
members. 

Hinsdale, Illinois, has inaugurated a se- 
ries of one-page information bulletins which 
are enclosed with electric bills. Bulletins is- 
sued thus far have described the general or- 
ganization of the village government, the 
work of the plan commission, zoning com- 
mission, and utilities commission, and the 
services of the electric light plant. 

Edgeworth, Pennsylvania, and Jackson, 
Michigan, have issued four-page circulars 
which were mailed with tax bills. Both cir- 
culars show what city services cost and where 
the money comes from. A folder issued by 
Mt. Lebanon Township, Pennsylvania, en- 
titled Closest to Home... The Least Tax, 
shows that township taxes constitute only 
about one-fourth of the total property tax 
bill. The cost of municipal services on an an- 
nual basis is shown for a typical home- 
owner. Greenwood, Mississippi, has issued 
a one-page chart showing revenues and ex- 
penditures for the past fiscal year and an- 
other sheet showing an organization chart of 
the city government. 


Township Night 


Mount Lebanon, Pennsylvania, recently 
held a “‘township night”? program to famil- 
iarize citizens with the various public serv- 
ices. The program, entitled ““Your Town- 
ship in Action,” was held in an auditorium 
under the sponsorship of a local civic league. 
A radio station sales executive served as 
master of ceremonies, and the program in- 
cluded short talks by local officials who out- 
lined the history of the township and its gov- 
ernmental services. Other features included 
a fire-fighting demonstration on the audi- 
torium stage, police radio calls, slides show- 
ing street construction and maintenance 
work, and a golf demonstration by the pro- 
fessional employed at the municipal golf 
course. 
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Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 
ENT controls have been extended and 
it appears that municipal employees 
will come under the social security system on 
an optional basis. . . . The Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue has ruled that state and local 
governments are liable for the documentary 
stamp tax on real estate transfers, reversing 
a decision of 10 years’ standing. . . . In the 
House a subcommittee has reported favora- 
bly on a bill which would provide for a 
mandatory census of governments every five 
years. .. . Preliminary figures from the 1950 
population census for cities and counties are 
being issued by the Census Bureau this sum- 
mer but final figures will not be published 
until early next year. 

A special Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee has $150,000 for a 10-month in- 
vestigation to determine the effectiveness of 
present federal statutes relative to crimes in- 
volving interstate commerce, the extent to 
which organized crime may corrupt local 
governing bodies, and the extent to which 
syndicates are engaged in organized crime. 
. .. Seven reorganization plans proposed by 
the president would fix responsibility for the 
day-to-day administration of seven regula- 
tory boards and commissions in the chair- 
man of those bodies rather than in the mem- 
bers collectively. Three of these plans have 
been vetoed by the Senate and four have 
been put into effect... . More than 70 per 
cent of the federally aided general hospitals 
are in towns of less than 5,000 population 
and about 65 per cent of the hospital proj- 
ects are public hospitals. . . . The Housing 
and Home Finance Agency which recently 
took over the public works advance planning 
program from the General Services Admin- 
istration has sent an inquiry to all cities to 
ascertain how much public works planning 
has been done without the help of federal 
funds. 

The Bureau of the Census reports a trend 
of business towards the suburbs. Of 32 major 


cities all but five showed decreases in the 
number of retail stores in downtown busi- 
ness areas over a nine-year period from 1939 
to 1948. The exceptions were Birmingham, 
Dallas, Houston, Memphis, and Washing- 
ton. The other 27 cities averaged 10 per cent 
fewer retail establishments.... The Na- 
tional Security Resources Board has advised 
cities to get started on civil defense plans and 
to be ready to organize their permanent es- 
tablishment early in the fall when NSRB 
publishes its new guide for local organiza- 
tions... . During the past year 114 cities 
and towns have brought their traffic codes 
in closer harmony with the model traffic or- 
dinance, according to information presented 
at the meeting of the President’s Highway 
Safety Conference in Chicago late in May. 
Copies of the model ordinance are available 
at 15 cents from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C... .Tech- 
niques of developing and installing a system 
of work measurement adaptable to a variety 
of operations are described in a 44-page 
booklet, A Work Measurement System: Devel- 
opment and Use (A Case Study), recently issued 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 


Gives Exams in Selecting 
Manager’s Assistant 
AGINAW, Michigan, recently held a 


nationwide examination for the position 
of administrative assistant in the city man- 
ager’s office. There were 51 applicants from 
11 states. Each applicant who met the mini- 
mum requirements was given a three-hour 
written examination covering such subjects 
as statistics, report writing, budgeting, per- 
sonnel administration, and research tech- 
niques. These examinations were prepared 
and scored by the Municipal Personnel 
Service of the Michigan Municipal League. 
The examinations were conducted at several 
locations in the country with the aid of co- 
operating agencies. 
The 20 individuals who scored highest on 
the examination were invited to compete in 
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a group oral interview at League headquar- 
ters in Ann Arbor. The oral board consisted 
of the city managers of Saginaw and Jack- 
son, Michigan, and two members of the 
League staff. These 20 were interviewed in 
groups of four at a time. Each session lasted 
an hour, and applicants were afterwards 
rated on such factors as ability to speak and 
think effectively, judgment, contribution to 
the discussion, and evidence of leadership 
qualities. The man who ranked third on the 
eligible list was appointed. 

While Saginaw has a civil service system 
covering most of its employees, the position 
of administrative assistant is not covered in 
the system. Nevertheless, the city manager 
decided to utilize the selection techniques 
which are ordinarily associated with civil 
service methods. With the aid of these selec- 
tion methods the city manager was able to 
select the man who seemed most likely to 
meet the job’s requirements.—LEOoN Coo- 
PER, Michigan Municipal League. 


Thirty-one Cities Adopt 
Council-Manager Plan 


HIRTY-ONE cities were added to the 

list of council-manager municipalities 
during the first six months of 1950, making 
a grand total of 977 cities and counties oper- 
ating under this plan as of July 1. Nine of 
these cities have populations in excess of 
10,000; Montebelio, National City, and 
Palo Alto, California; Iowa City, Iowa; 
Manhattan and Lawrence, Kansas; Stone- 
ham, Massachusetts; Cleburne, Texas; and 
Danville, Virginia. During this six months’ 
period, 12 cities and one county voted on 
proposals to abandon the council-manager 
plan but in every case it was retained with 
the exception of Bethlehem, New Hamp- 
shire. The county that retained the plan was 
San Mateo County, California, where the 
county-manager plan had not yet gone into 
effect and where the voters by a four-to-one 
vote on June 6 turned down a proposed 
charter amendment under which the chief 
administrative officer would have been 
elected by the people instead of appointed 
by the county board. 


The New Jersey legislature has recently 
enacted an optional municipal charter law 
which provides three complete and up-to- 
date basic charters—the mayor-council 
plan, the council-manager plan, and a small 
municipality plan. Local option is permitted 
as to number of councilmen, concurrent or 
overlapping terms, ward representation, and 
partisan or nonpartisan elections. . . . The 
Mississippi legislature has amended the 1948 
council-manager enabling act to give the 
city manager power to appoint and remove 
all department heads, to prepare and rec- 
ommend an annual budget, to make recom- 
mendations to the council, and to report in 
writing at least once a year to the council. 

Voters in Bend, Oregon, have repealed a 
charter provision which would have re- 
quired the question of retaining the city 
manager to be placed on the ballot in No- 
vember, 1950....The council-manager 
charter adopted recently by Sterling, Colo- 
rado, becomes effective 90 days after a man- 
ager is employed, and the council has de- 
cided to appoint a manager on September 1. 
... Among the duties assigned to the city 
manager of Newport Beach, California, in 
the ordinance creating the position, is the 
following: ‘“To provide leadership for civic 
movements designed to benefit the residents 
of the city when so authorized by the city 
council.” 


Reduces Sick Leave Time 
Used by City Employees 

AN DIEGO, California, has reduced the 
average annual sick leave for all em- 
ployees from nine days to three days and ef- 
fected a saving in production time of 
$180,000 per year. In 1947 when sick leave 
averaged nine days per employee, the city 
adopted the policy of holding department 
heads directly responsible for leaves taken by 
their employees, and at the same time start- 
ed a comprehensive program of physical 
examinations for prospective city em- 
ployees. The purpose of this step was to 
eliminate applicants who could not meet 
reasonable health standards and who might 

be a liability to the city if hired. 
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The personnel director held meetings 
with department heads to secure their help 
in a sick leave program that would include 
a record system with monthly comparisons 
of sick leave used in various departments, 
analyses of sick leave used by individual em- 
ployees, using employee record cards for re- 
cording the reasons for sick leave, and a 
positive program of employee counseling 
where sick leave seemed to be excessive. The 
city manager prepared an administrative 
regulation describing the objectives of the 
program and set as a goal for the first year 
a 20 per cent reduction in sick leave. 

The leave statistics were published each 
month by departments so that department 
heads could make comparisons with other 
departments and investigate specific cases of 
excessive leave. In extreme cases employees 
could be referred to the personnel office for 
a review of their sick leave records and an 
interview with the personnel director. 

Good results were almost immediate. The 
uniformed service, for example, had blamed 
a high sick leave record on its women em- 
ployees, but an analysis showed that the 
women averaged less sick leave than the 
men. Other employees were confronted with 
records showing habitual absence on Fri- 
days and Mondays, days before and after 
holidays, and days of local fairs, race track 
meetings, and baseball games. One unusual 
employee had attended funerals for three 
grandmothers. 

The civil service commission staff has 
been careful to prevent overzealousness on 
the part of the department heads and super- 
visors in denying the legitimate use of sick 
leave. Employees are privileged to appeal to 
the personnel director at all times.—Ray- 
MOND KRaAu, personnel director, San Diego. 


Annual Budgets for 1950-51 Issued 
by 21 Cities 
EW techniques in preparing annual 
budgets are used in the budgets re- 
cently published by Montgomery County, 
Maryland; Phoenix, Arizona; and Winnet- 
ka, Illinois. 
Montgomery County’s budget consists of 
two documents, one the expense budget and 


the other the capital budget. Both docu- 
ments carry index tabs for easy reference. 
The 150-page expense budget is accom- 
panied by a 90-page document explain- 
ing increases and decreases in amounts re- 
quested by department heads this year as 
compared with the appropriations made 
last year. The capital budget presents de- 
tailed information for 1950-51 and a pro- 
gram for 1950-55. It shows for each project 
the extent to which plans have been com- 
pleted, whether land has been acquired, the 
amount scheduled for 1950-51 and for each 
year thereafter, together with the total cost 
and method of financing. 

The Phoenix budget for 1950-51 contains 
a 17-page budget message by the city man- 
ager, budget summary statements, and a 
section of detailed estimates. The first page 
shows for persona! services, contractual 
services, commodities, and capital outlays 
the actual expenditures for 1948-49, esti- 
mated expenditures for 1949-50, estimated 
requirements for 1950-51, and final allow- 
ance for 1950-51. Next is a summary by ac- 
tivity and also a detailed personnel schedule 
and capital outlay items. 

The Winnetka budget of 30 pages con- 
tains three sections. The first section is de- 
voted to a discussion of income and expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1950, including a comparison with the budg- 
et which was adopted a year ago, the second 
part presents a tentative budget for 1950-51 
including estimated income and expendi- 
tures, and the third section presents an esti- 
mated 1950 tax levy and rate which would 
result from the adoption of the proposed 
budget. In each section increases or de- 
creases in items are briefly explained. 

Many other cities have recently issued 
good budget documents. The budget of 
Sherman, Texas, like the budget of Phoenix, 
uses three different colors of paper. The ex- 
penditures code used for budget accounting 
is printed at the end of the budget. The Uni- 
versity City, Missouri, budget devotes 16 
pages to the city manager’s message which 
is shown on blue paper, 14 pages of budget 
summary statements on yellow paper, and 
detailed estimates on 50 pages of white pa- 
per. For each department, in addition to 
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the detailed estimates, is shown a summary 
of personal services and a summary of capi- 
tal outlay items. The budget of El Cerrito, 
California, includes work program data in 
support of the estimates. 

Other cities that have recently issued an- 
nual budget documents include Arlington 
County, Henrico County, and Bristol, Vir- 
ginia; Berkeley, California; Big Spring, 
Texas; Bangor and Rockland, Maine; 
Brookfield, Illinois; Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts; Buchanan, Escanaba, Grosse Point 
Parke, Harbor Springs, and Ypsilanti, 
Michigan; Raleigh, North Carolina; and 
Windsor, Connecticut. 


Police Issue Warning Bulletins 
on Criminals 


N BERKELEY, California, the police 

department has adopted a new system for 
issuing warning bulletins. The traditional 
method is to mail warning circulars indis- 
criminately to all the larger professional firms 
and business houses with miscellaneous in- 
formation concerning the activities of bur- 
glars, robbers, short change operators, bad 
check passers, and other criminals. 

Under the new system a classified file is 
maintained of all business and professional 
people in Berkeley, and information is now 
sent only to those likely to be affected. Since 
all business and professional people must ob- 
tain annual business licenses, the police de- 
partment uses the files maintained in the of- 
fice of the city license collector. The police 
department information is kept current 
through information supplied regularly by 
the city license collector concerning new li- 
censes issued and old licenses cancelled. 

The police department file is broken into 
two major groups—retail sales and miscel- 
laneous. The retail sales group includes 
automotive sales, building and contracting, 
clothing, food, household, institutions, luxu- 
ry, and miscellaneous. The miscellaneous 
group includes housing, manufacturing, per- 
sonal, professiona], recreation, and travel 
and transportation. Each of these groupings 
is further divided by type of activity or serv- 
ice. Automotive sales, for example, includes 
new cars, used cars, trucks, parking lots, 
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service stations, and tire shops. Miscellane- 
ous—personal includes such activities as ac- 
counting, barber service, insurance service, 
and photographers. Altogether there are 133 
classifications in the files. 

As criminal reports are received from all 
sources they are checked in the detective di- 
vision and those having loca] interest are ab- 
stracted. From these reports individual 
criminal patterns or methods of operation 
are established. A gang of burglars may be 
breaking into industrial plants, stealing 
printed payroll blank checks, filling in these 
checks, and then passing them in bars or 
taverns. When such a criminal pattern is 
ascertained, an appropriate warning bulle- 
tin is prepared in the city print shop and im- 
mediately mailed to potential victims—in 
this case proprietors of all bars and taverns. 
A specially printed envelope is used and 
warnings are issued to the various groups as 
the need arises. The first year’s cost of the 
system will be about $1,500. 

It is believed that the new system of police 
warning bulletins will overcome two disad- 
vantages of methods formerly used. First, 
the warning bulletins will reach all business 
or professional people who might be affect- 
ed. The former system of using membership 
lists from various commercial organizations 
meant that many small merchants would be 
omitted because they were not members. 
Second, the warning bulletins will receive 
more attention because they are sent to a 
selected list of people who are likely to be 
affected by certain types of criminal activi- 
ties—J. D. Hotstrom, chief of police, 
Berkeley. 


Fire Defenses of 75 Cities 
Regraded in 1949 


HE fire defenses of 75 cities of more 

than 10,000 population were regraded in 
1949 by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers or by state rating organizations. 
These surveys resulted in placing 27 cities in 
a better class, six in a poorer class, and the 
classification of the remaining 42 cities was 
unchanged. The classification of a city is de- 
termined by the number of points of defi- 
ciency assessed because conditions are below 
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the standards prescribed by the national 
board. A city is placed in one of 10 classes 
according to its total points of deficiency. 
The poorer the class the higher the fire in- 
surance rates. 

Among the larger of the 27 cities that 
were placed in a better class are Bakersfield 
and South Gate, California; Camden, New 
Jersey; Cumberland, Maryland; Newport 
News, Virginia; and Racine, Wisconsin. 
Cities of 10,000 to 25,000 population that 
were put in a better class are: Albert Lea, 
Minnesota; Albany, Bell, Eureka, Ontario, 
San Leandro, San Mateo, Santa Rosa, 
South Pasadena, and Whittier, California; 
Beatrice, Nebraska; Bremerton and Olym- 
pia, Washington; Birmingham and Niles, 
Michigan; Blytheville, Arkansas; Moultrie, 
Georgia; Mount Vernon and New Philadel- 


phia, Ohio; Salisbury, Maryland; and 
South Charleston, West Virginia. The 
largest cities that were put in a poorer class 
as a result of the 1949 regrading were 
Springfield, Illinois, and Raleigh and Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina. 

At the end of the year, 57 per cent of the 
cities over 25,000 were in class 3 or class 4, 
7.5 per cent in class 2, and 8.7 per cent in 
class 6. No city has been put in class 1, which 
is the best classification that could be 
granted. The total number of deficiency 
points, the fire insurance classification, and 
the number of points of deficiency for the 
fire department are shown for each city over 
10,000 in the 1950 Municipal Year Book pub- 


lished last month by the International City 


Managers’ Association. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 
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Consumers’ Prices!.......... 1935-39 =100 168.6 5-15 167.3 169.2 167.5 170.9 
Municipal Bonds?........... % yield 1.99 6-18 1.99 2.20 2.09 2.21 
Motor Vehicle Deaths?....... Number 2,670 May 2,740 2,470 2,010 3,150 
Municipal Construction‘... .. In millions $141 Mar. $134 $185 $94 $260 
Building Material Prices®..... 1926=100 193.9 Mar. 192.7 200.0 188.2 202.2 
Construction Activity®....... In millions $1,697 Apr. $1,500 $1,368 $1,146 $1,913 
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1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 


of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Figures are for entire country. 


4 Public Construction. Office of Economic Research, General Services Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Includes contracts awarded; data are from the F. W. Dodge Corporation for the 37 Eastern states and the 
District of Columbia, and from the Engineering News-Record, Daily Pacific Builder, and other news sources for 


the 11 Western states. 


& Public Construction. Index covers wholesale prices on brick and tile, cement, lumber, paint and paint ma- 
terials, plumbing and heating, structural steel, and other building materials; data are from the Department 


of Labor. 


6 Public Construction. Data are from the Departments of Commerce and Labor. First line gives total figures. 
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at American Cities Are Doing” 


New Sources of Local Revenue 


N BRISTOL, Virginia (14,071), the city coun- 
cil has enacted a local sales tax of 2 per cent, 
similar to the Tennessee state sales tax in effect in 
the adjacent city of Bristol, Tennessee. Revenue 
from the tax will be used for debt retirement and 
for new schools, streets, and parks. . . . Jackson, 
Mississippi (62,000), at a recent special election 
voted five-to-one in favor of a local sales tax of 
one-half of 1 per cent, the first city in the state 
to take this step. An act passed by the 1950 legis- 
lature authorizes 13 cities to adopt local sales 
taxes. It is estimated that the tax will produce 
$750,000 a year in revenue for Jackson. Col- 
lection of the local sales tax will be made by the 
state tax commission and returned to the cities 
that have adopted it, less 5 per cent for adminis- 
tration. . . . Slater, Missouri, has adopted a flat 
charge of 65 cents per sewer connection per year 
to produce annual revenue of $6,300... . Los 
Angeles charges 25 cents for each photostat of a 
traffic accident made from photographs taken by 
the police traffic bureau, and the city expects to 
receive $50,000 a year through the sale of such 
photostats to insurance companies. . . . Phoenix, 
Arizona, has adopted a new license tax of $200 a 
year on private clubs that dispense liquor; regu- 
lar bars are licensed at $1,200 per year. ... In 
Eugene, Oregon, a 3 per cent admissions tax has 
been upheld by a circuit court. Eugene was the 
first city in that state to adopt a tax on theater 
tickets and other admissions. ...A New York 
City proposed local law would require business 
concerns and private industries to pay a fee of $5 
per hour for the service of a policeman as a pay- 
roll guard or for any other special service. The 
bill is not intended as a revenue measure but 
rather to put more policemen back on the beat. 
...New York City’s proposed sewer rental 
charge would raise approximately $15,000,000. 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


City Leases Parking Lots 


The city council of Coral Gables, Florida, has 
approved a parking plan which provides that 
owners of vacant downtown property will lease 
their land to the city for periods of 50 years or 
more. The city will pave the space thus obtained, 
install parking meters, and open parking lots. 
The city will give the property owners 35 per cent 
of the revenue from the parking meters, and the 
city will pay property taxes out of its share of the 
parking meter revenue. Parking areas closest to 
the shopping districts will be limited to one to five 
hours parking time, and in the outlying areas all- 
day parking will be permitted. Already several 
property owners have signed lease agreements. 
As an example, one property owner with an 
idle 100-by-100-foot lot which cost $20,000, has 
leased the lot to the city for 50 years. Immediate- 
ly, his taxes stopped and he began receiving 
$1,200 annual income from the land. 


Nonproperty Taxes Increase 


At least 481 of the 1,072 cities over 10,000 pop- 
ulation now levy one or more of the 10 major 
types of nonproperty taxes. Data included in the 
recently published 1950 Municipal Year Book show 
that these cities received a total of $411,000,000 
from nonproperty taxes in 1949. Utilities, admis- 
sions, and gross receipts taxes are the most fre- 
quently used. The nonproperty taxes bring in an 
important part of the revenue in many cities. 
Philadelphia, for example, collected almost one- 
half of its local revenues from the city income tax. 
The United States Bureau of the Census recently 
reported that in 1948 the cities over 25,000 popu- 
lation received 45 per cent of their general reve- 
nue from nonproperty tax sources. The 10 major 
nonproperty taxes reported in the 1950 Municipal 
Year Book and the number of cities levying each 
tax are as follows: utilities, 239; admissions, 164; 
gross receipts, 145; motor vehicle, 74; retail sales, 
54; tobacco, 44; alcoholic beverage, 30; gasoline, 
30; income, 22; hotels, 4. 


Changes in Organization 


In Winston-Salem, North Carolina, the 
finance department has been reorganized to con- 
tain the divisions of auditing, treasury, purchas- 
ing, accounting, and budget.... Voters in 
Claremont and Dixon, California, have approved 
proposals to make the office of city clerk ap- 
pointive rather than elective. ... Keene, New 
Hampshire, has adopted an ordinance providing 
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for the appointment of a single city assessor to re- 
place a former assessment board... . In Claw- 
son, Michigan, an agreement has been reached 
between the city and the school district for the 
joint administration of the recreation function, 
and the city and the school district will pool their 
resources in developing recreation areas. . 
Dallas, Texas, a council-manager city, has amend- 
ed its charter to provide that the mayor be elected 
directly by the people instead of the city council 
selecting one of its members to serve in this 
capacity. 


Paying Traffic Fines by Mail 

For two years the Berkeley, California, police 
department has been disposing of minor parking 
violations by mail. A municipal court bail sched- 
ule has been prepared for parking offenses and 
printed on the back of special parking tickets. In- 
structions on the tags show the violator that by 
mailing money for the bail provided in the sched- 
ule, a trip to the police station or traffic court can 
be avoided. A business reply envelope on which 
the city pays the postage is left on the windshield 
with each parking ticket. The police department 
issues about 200 parking tags daily and 70 per 
cent of these are cleared by mail. Errors on the 
part of violators including sending the incorrect 
amount of money or failing to include the copy of 
the tag amount to less than 1 per cent of the tags 
issued. The system has materially reduced police 
department time involved in clearing traffic 
tickets for parking violations and in sending out 
“call”? letters or warrants. It has saved the viola- 
tors the time and expense of mandatory trips to 
the city court and has improved relations with 
the public. 


News on City Finances 


Local governments in Maryland will receive 
from the state government, during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, approximately $59,500,000, or 
41 per cent of the total budgeted expenditures of 
the state. This is more than double the amount 
received in 1947 before the present plan of state 
sharing was adopted. State aid to local govern- 
ments, according to the Bureau of the Census, 
increased 12 per cent in 1949, and represented 30 
per cent of all state expenditures. ...Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, recently sold a 16-year serial 
bond issue of $360,000 (sewer improvements) at 
1.5 per cent interest plus a premium of $532. An 
important factor in obtaining a good price was 
the full information presented in a 16-page pro- 
spectus issued by the city. . . . Wichita, Kansas, 
recently sold $1,541,700 in park, paving, and 
sewer bonds at an interest rate of 1.25 per cent 
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plus a premium of $2,041. Kansas City, Missouri, 
sold $5,265,000 of 20-year serial callable general 
obligation bonds at a net interest cost of 1.54496 
per cent.... The Metropolitan Utilities Dis- 
trict of Omaha recently paid off the last of its 
bonded indebtedness. . . . Buchanan, Michigan, 
is debt free except for $10,000 in water depart- 
ment bonds which are owned by the city’s ceme- 
tery perpetual care fund... . In Dallas, Texas, 
bond issues totaling $14,800,000, approved by a 
three-to-one vote on June 20, will finance an im- 
provement program for 1950-51 as outlined in a 
report recently submitted to the council by city 
manager. 


Prepare Purchasing Guides 


Berkeley, California, and Wichita, Kansas, 
have issued purchasing guides. The 13-page 
Berkeley booklet, entitled How to Sell to the City of 
Berkeley, is designed to help local merchants un- 
derstand city purchasing methods and the pro- 
cedures and forms which must be used in selling 
to the city. The booklet outlines city purchasing 
policies and includes the statement that the city 
will “Buy in Berkeley” whenever possible and 
where not inconsistent with best business prac- 
tice. Information is presented on standard speci- 
fications, procedures on formal bids that must be 
approved by the council, informal bids (requests 
for quotations), and procedures for delivering 
goods and submitting invoices. The 80-page 
Wichita guide, entitled Purchasing Manual, de- 
scribes the city’s buying policy and procedure, 
contains forms and records, outlines the duties of 
each member of the purchasing office staff. 
Copies of these guides are available to officials of 
other cities on request to the purchasing agent. 


Installs Street Name System 


Gainesville, Florida, has installed a standard 
quadrant system of naming streets. All principal 
north and south streets were designated as drives 
or terraces. All east and west streets were desig- 
nated as avenues with subordinate streets known 
as lanes or places. Streets that do not run in a 
general east-west or north-south direction or run 
in a meandering direction are designated as 
roads and boulevards. House numbers in all 
four quadrants have been determined upon a 
basis of actual field measurements from the con- 
trol axis streets. The adoption of the quadrant 
system resulted in a great deal of work for the 
public utilities, such as electric and telephone 
companies. In the city utilities office three major 
files have been set up—a street file, a customers’ 
file, and an old and new address file, and each 
of these is cross-filed. 
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New Ordinances Adopted 


Ordinances recently adopted include: Buffalo 
and New Rochelle, New York, requiring ignition 
keys to be removed from parked automobiles; 
Washington, D.C., prohibiting any kind of work 
on Sunday involving excavation, construction, or 
demolition within 200 feet of any residential sec- 
tions; San Buenaventura, California, requiring 
the construction of curbs and sidewalks in con- 
junction with building construction; Denver, 
Colorado, adopting regulations for private police 
engaged in guarding property and providing for 
bonding and licensing procedures; Pasadena, 
California, adopting rules and regulations for 
subdivision development; Scarsdale, New York, 
prohibiting the issuance of building permits 
where exterior design is substantially like that of 
any neighboring building for which a building 
permit has been issued; and Chicago adopting 
regulations for the construction of open-air 
drive-in theaters. 


Reckless Drivers Go to Jail 


Motor vehicle deaths in Detroit have been 
drastically reduced under a new “‘get tough” 
policy that relies on short prison sentences in- 
stead of fines for major traffic violations. The 
policy established by the city traffic courts on 
May 7 is to impose straight jail sentences and 
suspend drivers’ licenses for a minimum of 60 
days where motorists are guilty of driving 15 
miles an hour or more above the established 
speed limits in business and residential areas, or 
are guilty of drunken driving. During the period 
of May 7 to May 19 the traffic courts sentenced 
120 drivers to jail for terms of five to 60 days. 
During this same period there was only one traf- 
fic death compared with 69 traffic deaths during 
the first four months of 1950. The severe program 
was started by Detroit’s traffic courts after rec- 
ords for the first four months of 1950 showed 
18,211 motor vehicle accidents, an increase of 30 
per cent over the same period in 1949. 


More Cities Establish Internships 


Phoenix, Arizona, has established three 12- 
month internships in municipal management 
under the city manager. The positions hold the 
title of administrative research intern, and the 
monthly salary range is from $200 to $240 with 
the beginning salary dependent on the training 
and experience of the intern. The interns in 
Phoenix, as in other cities that have set up intern 
programs, generally are recruited from those who 
complete graduate training in public administra- 
tion at such universities as Wayne University, 
University of Denver, University of Southern 
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California, University of Minnesota, University 
of Kansas, and Syracuse University. In 1949, for 
example, the cities of El Dorado, Winfield, 
Hutchinson, and Wichita, Kansas, and Kansas 
City, Missouri, accepted interns from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. All are being retained during 
1950 in regular jobs. Interns have been placed 
this year by the University of Kansas in Salina, 
Pittsburg, Russell, and Emporia, Kansas; Uni- 
versity City and Mexico, Missouri; and in Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 


Transfers Tax Assessment to County 


The Phoenix, Arizona, city council has trans- 
ferred administration of property tax assessment 
and collection to Maricopa County, of which 
Phoenix is the county seat. Under state law cities 
can turn property tax assessment and collection 
over to the counties, and the counties in turn 
must do the work without charge to the cities. 
Counties also collect state, school district, special 
assessment, and their own taxes. Under the new 
plan, Phoenix will save about $50,000 a year in 
assessment and collection costs, and the taxpayers 
will receive only one tax bill from the county for 
all purposes instead of separate bills from the 
county and the city. The new plan provides for 
one board of equalization, one place to file for 
tax exemptions, and one set of dates for paying 
taxes. The principal disadvantage is that the 
county’s assessed valuation of city property is 
about $105,000,000 while the city’s valuation of 
the same property is about $200,000,000. This 
means the city tax rate will have to be almost 
doubled to bring in the same amount of revenue. 


Improving Financial Procedures 


Wichita, Kansas, and Montgomery County, 
Maryland, have revised their budget request 
forms and instructions to provide the manager 
with more information. . . . The property tax di- 
vision of the Illinois Department of Revenue has 
prepared information for the guidance of local 
assessors in assessing drive-in theaters in a report 
entitled Suggested Values for Assessment of Selected 
Types of Property for 1950. An office service unit 
has been set up in the finance department in 
Kansas City, Missouri, to operate tabulating 
equipment recently acquired by the city. Busi- 
ness licenses and personal property taxes are now 
being handled on this equipment which also will 
be used for other accounting and statistical pur- 
poses. Montgomery County, Maryland, has re- 
ceived the 1949 Achievement Award of the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers’ Association of United 
States and Canada on the basis of improvements 
made during the year 1949 in fiscal mangement, 
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organization, and financial reporting. The award 
was presented to Alex K. Hancock, finance di- 
rector, at the annual conference of MFOA at 
Montreal. ... The Municipal Finance Officers 
Association has recently published a practical 
manual, entitled Simplified Municipal Accounting, 
especially designed for governmental units of less 
than 25,000 population. 


Installs Central Payroll System 


Norfolk, Virginia, recently installed a central 
payroll system. Previously, city departments 
spent a total of 350 hours a month on the manual 
preparation of payrolls. Basic information such as 
name, classification, rate of pay, and pension rate 
are placed on the ‘‘rough”’ payroll by means of an 
addressing machine. The rough payroll is then 
distributed to the various offices where the time 
worked during the payroll period is written be- 
side the name of each employee and multiplied 
by the rate of pay for each employee. The rough 
payroll is signed by the bureau and department 
head and sent to the city auditor who certifies 
that funds are available. The rough payrolls are 
then sent to the central payroll office where the 
smooth” payroll is completed with the same 
information as originally shows on the “rough” 
payroll. The machine copies the time worked and 
the gross pay from the rough payroll, all deduc- 
tions are put in, and the net pay determined. In 
the same operation the check and the employee’s 
individual earnings records are prepared. The 
checks, along with one copy of the smooth pay- 
roll, are sent to the city treasurer where the 
checks are proved and machine-signed prior to 
their release to city employees. The check stub 
given each employee shows regular earnings, 
overtime earnings, and the various items de- 
ducted. 


News on Personnel Front 


San Francisco voters early in June, for the 
first time in many years, turned down pay in- 
creases sought by firemen, policemen, and cer- 
tain other groups. The increase for firemen and 
policemen would have added $35 per month to 
their present entrance salary of $3,420 per year. 
...Wayne County, Michigan, has adopted a 
rule requiring every employee appointed after 
July 1 to subscribe to a loyalty oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States and of the 
state and to faithfully discharge the duties of his 
position. . .. New Jersey has a new law authoriz- 
ing the civil service commission to charge an 
entrance examination fee of $1....In Detroit 
the civil service commission recently conducted a 
training institute for tree trimmers in the park and 
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recreation department and soon thereafter com- 
plaints dropped from 60 per month to approxi- 
mately two. ... At least 10 states have modified 
veterans preference provisions of their state-wide 
merit systems since 1947. In Illinois and New 
York, for example, the former absolute preference 
provisions are replaced by a point credit sys- 
tem. ... City hall employees of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, recently entertained the city hall em- 
ployees of nearby Durham, North Carolina, at a 
dinner in Raleigh, with over 200 attending. A 
few weeks later the city hall employees of Dur- 
ham entertained those of Raleigh at a dinner- 
dance in Durham. ... Average earnings of city 
employees rose only 1.4 per cent in 1949 as 
against 8 per cent in 1948 and 11 per cent in 
1947, according to the Bureau of the Census. . . . 
In Washington, Virginia, the voters recently 
elected an all-woman city council, composed of 
the mayor and six councilwomen, an all-woman 
slate defeating an all-male ticket at the recent 
council election. On the same date, in Clintwood, 
Virginia, a four-year petticoat regime ended as 
three members of the all-woman council did not 
seek re-election. 


Gets Low Price on Meters 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has recently purchased 
800 automatic parking meters at a net price of 
$47.50 per meter, including galvanized posts, 
flanges and bolts, plus $5 for installation, or a net 
total of $52.50 per meter. This is 75 cents per 
meter less than the price paid by the city for the 
same type of meters in the fall of 1949 when 550 
meters were purchased. The contractor made 
this small reduction because the city did not 
require a performance bond on the 800 meters. 
The city pays for the meters by turning over to 
the meter company 50 per cent of the meter 
revenues collected. Collections from meters are 
made weekly by two Brinks Company men and 
one policeman using a two-wheeled collection 
cart. When the carts are delivered to the city 
treasurer’s office a cashier opens them in the 
presence of the policeman and the coins are sorted 
and stacked by means of a special automatic ma- 
chine. Parking meters have proved so satisfactory 
that a movement is now under way to purchase 
additional meters for some of the outlying shop- 
ping centers. 


Annexes Large Area 
Annapolis, Maryland, recently annexed nearly 
five square miles, increasing its area from .73/ 
square miles to 5.55 square miles and its popula- 
tion by about 60 per cent. Voters in 11 suburban 
communities approved the annexation and at the 
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same time elected eight new aldermen to repre- 
sent the four new wards that were created. The 
population of the city increased from 15,550 to 
an estimated 25,000. Municipal services were 
immediately extended to the new area and the 
city tax rate of $1, unchanged from colonial 
times, was made uniform throughout the city. 


Training Department Heads 


San Jose, California, has held a series of train- 
ing conferences for 17 department heads and 
other administrative personnel. These manage- 
ment conferences were held at a local hotel be- 
ginning at 7:30 in the morning. At each session a 
department head presented the objectives of his 
department and discussed relationships with 
other departments, being allowed 25 minutes for 
his talk with 15 minutes additional reserved for 
questions and discussion. The police chief, for 
example, made the talk at the first meeting and 
on the day prior to the meeting prepared and dis- 
tributed an outline to all department heads in 
order that they could make note of any questions 
of particular interest to their department. 


Developers Pay Utility Costs 


Most large cities require real estate developers 
to bear the total cost of street and utility installa- 
tions, according to a recent survey of municipal 
policy with regard to new residential areas made 
by the Urban Land Institute. A large majority of 
the 98 cities replying require the developer to 
bear the total expense of grading, paving, curbs, 
gutters, sidewalks, and sanitary sewers. In 20 
cities the municipality reimburses the developer 
for some of the costs of street development. 
Thirty-eight cities require water mains and 58 
require storm sewers to be installed entirely at 
the developer’s expense. 


Utility Cars for District Fire Chiefs 


District fire chiefs in Austin and El Paso, 
Texas, now use light weight utility trucks that 
double as emergency vehicles, instead of the tra- 
ditional passenger cars. The trucks are especially 
designed to carry emergency fire-fighting equip- 
ment that the chief and his driver can put to use 
pending the arrival of heavier apparatus at the 
scene of a fire. The light-weight trucks are a de- 
parture from previous concepts of district chief 
cars because they are complete fire-fighting 
units and can, in emergency, take care of most 
ordinary blazes without assistance. The trucks 
combine the advantages of utility and maneu- 


verability and can carry emergency equipment. 
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usually provided only in heavier and bigger 
pieces of fire apparatus. E] Paso has bought two 
of the cars for district chiefs and Austin has pur- 
chased four. El Paso uses one-ton canopy trucks 
with powerful high torque motors and equipped 
with heavy-duty generators for flood and spot- 
lights, booster brakes, and oversized tires. They 
carry forcible entry tools and equipment, extra 
oxygen cylinders, first aid equipment, a foam dis- 
tributor for gasoline and oil fires, a 100-gallon 
booster tank with hose, and a 50-pound cylinder 
of carbon dioxide with 50 feet of hose. 


Centralized Buying Saves Money 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1949, through the 
use of specifications, competitive bids, and quan- 
tity purchasing saved the city approximately one 
million dollars, plus cash discounts for prompt 
payment of bills amounting to $34,510. This sav- 
ing is about 15 per cent of the total business han- 
dled by the purchasing agent, which amounted to 
$6,514,000. With the passing of shortages the 
seller’s market has faded, and the city of Mil- 
waukee in all of its bid requests for contracts and 
agreements which extend over a period of time 
has included the following provision which pro- 
tects the city in a falling market: ‘The price 
shown in any contrac. or agreement resulting 
from this bid shall represent a ceiling price. The 
contractor agrees that should the price in general 
industry in this area be reduced during the life of 
this contract, that this reduction shall effect this 
contract in the same amount and shall be effec- 
tive at the same time that such reductions were 
made or quoted to any of the contractor’s other 
customers in this area.” 


Gets Rid of Starlings 

Hartford, Connecticut, has solved the starling 
problem. City employees equipped with high- 
pressure water spraying equipment were sta- 
tioned at strategic points near trees where star- 
lings roosted and early in the evening as soon as 
they appeared all the branches were sprayed 
with water. The spraying was repeated several 
nights and as a result the starlings never came 
back. In Norfolk, Virginia, the city manager 
recommended that it be made unlawful to feed 
pigeons in public. The proposal created much in- 
terest and heated arguments, and the proposition 
was rejected by a two-to-two vote in the city 
council, the fifth councilman being absent. Every- 
body seemed pleased that the issue was settled in 
this fashion. 
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